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acquaintance with nature was one of the greatest joys with, which they 7 
start their children’s lives. But they did not want to go m for a relatfa? 0 !' 1 ' 1 
with nature which would train tlieir powers of observation a l 0ne ° nshi P 
this by itself was worth doing, but rather with the thought that 4 U « h 
perhaps, do away with the blase men and women that many of the m T Uld ’ 
and perhaps make them all more restful, more quiet, and more bea, 

In fact, those who had big social questions very much at heart were th * Ul - 
earnest’ people in trying to introduce nature teaching and a knowled 
nature lore into their country schools, because they felt that by tea^'^ 
children to love nature, they would prevent them from rushing, when?" 8 
were men and women, as many of them did now, into town life. \ , , y 
was perhaps only in that direction that the solution of the problem assoc' U 
with the over-crowding of their cities and towns would be satisfact^^ 
carried out. She did not think they could best teach children to love'n t*^ 
and to learn all about it, by pulling flowers to pieces and by giving th ^ 
lot of scientific terms. Nor, on the other hand, could they do it by teach" '* 
them too much by things and too little by books. They wanted them ^ 
learn and consider the things of nature as they were and as they grew^ l ° 
she did not think they could do that unless they gave them an entl *• Ut 
for nature when they were quite young. If they could put their chUdr" 1 
face to face with the big world around them, with beautiful books whT 
beautiful art, and beautiful nature, they would create a spirit which would 
make them fall on their knees in humility towards the big Unknown of whn™ 
they knew so little. ’ un} 

AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne Southern Suburbs Sub-Branch.-A meeting was held at 
the Church of England Girls’ Grammar School, South Yarra (by the kind 
permission of the principals) on Friday evening. Sept. 1st It took L farm of 

° f “ PhySiCal EduCation ’’ *>. Atkinson Wood 
exercises and games spTc^TgiUs ^fhefa K" ^ 

Srtve° r b ei“:S ya d nd PhySiCally ' by 1 >eaUhy%7en-21 e ^S 

had been rlco^Tsed to f to the development of boys. This 

physical training 0 f bovs anrl 4 extent in continental towns, where the 
the welfare of the State H ^ S WaS re g ar d e d as of vital importance to 
and pointed out the value 0 tllG co " 0 P erat ^ on of parents and teachers, 

discussion of such matters. 0 °r E * N,E ' U ’ meetings in facilitating the 
that physical training should 1 U • 16 c * scuss i° n which followed it was stated 
prevent bad results from • 6gm at an ear iy age, in order to counteract or 
reminded that the furniture . m ^ >rrect Futures in school. Parents were 
children. Others advised car* 1 ^ ° Wtl * lomes was as a rule unsuitable lor 
exercise even for bovs and ^ em P hasi sed the danger of too strenuous 
* ames should be avoided b^ tra ining for sports and ungainly 

experience school sports for ^ S * ^° me > however, stated that in their 
P ' gldS Were altogether wholesome. 

Halifax.— At a rnee ■ N ° VA SC0TlA - 

arou.Vf Se P te mber, e i905 h ft 1 l m Halifax at Mr. Justice Longley’s house, 
local V 0Callyin th e P.N F r aS ,, re * olved . sufficient interest having been 
that a ranCh ’’ Carried .V P ermissi ° a be obtained to form a 

Mrs I Jr 1 branch tor eac b 1 lle Supervisor of Schools suggested 

re solutiom 6y> ^ ^ 

‘ Uard to be a Committee to send tne 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINATION 

IN CHILDREN* 

By H. Lloyd Parry, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 

The cultivation of the imagination is a subject which no 
cne can approach without being very early impressed with 
three significant facts — first, the important part which the 
faculty of the imagination plays in the acquisition and appli- 
cation of all branches of knowledge and generally in the conduct 
of affairs ; secondly, the necessity for its proper cultivation ; 
and thirdly, the general misconception and even scorn that 
still exists, particularly in the mind of the average parent, 
in regard both to the value of the imagination and the necessity 
for its cultivation. 

The last fact was brought home strongly to me when after 
the title of this address was decided upon I turned in the 
first place, as was natural, for inspiration and information to 
those of my friends who are members of that laigt Gass of 
persons of whom it has been said their greatest troubles aie 
little ones. But to all my requests for some enlightenment 
from their larger and practical experience the} al , XV1 * 
exception, threw up their arms in honor and disma) . 
Cultivation of the Imagination of Children! p 

serve us ! It is far too powerful already, the P 10 L 
have to solve is not the cultivati on of the imaging 10 

* Address delivered at a meeting of the Wakefield branch o 
m March, 1905. K 3 
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7j Kilt its repression.” And indeed one can Wcll 
chl ' dre " ,1 that when the sweet cherub of three su mmers 
r d M ‘Tttired in clean white frock and pinafore, is f ound ’ 
whhin a short half hour contentedly seated outside in the 
' den in the engrossing occupation of manufacturing mud 
% or when the young hopeful of four or five yearn transports 
himself for the nonce in imagination into the drummer of 
I” local military band, and is industriously practising with 
tea! tray in one hand and poker in the other, to the accompani- 
ment of an irritatingly healthy pair of lungs, the distracted 
parents may be excused for advocating that the only cultivation 
proper for such imagination is a vigorous use of the pruning 
knife if indeed it should not be uprooted altogether as a 
noxious weed detrimental to the future material prosperity 
of its possessor and fraught with discomfort and annoyance 
to all around. My enquiries in the direction of happy— or 
unhappy — parents was therefore both unfi uitful and dis- 
couraging. The only benefit which any of them were able 
to recognise in the exercise of the imaginary faculty of their 
children was the pleasure which it seemed to give to the little 
ones, and the relief to the parents by the occupations which the 
children were, by its exercise, able to invent for themselves. 

This attitude of mind towards the training of the imagination 
was unfortunately, till quite recent years, that which was 
adopted not only in homes but also largely in schools to the 
great loss and detriment of the unhappy victims, and nothing 
is more marked than the great change which is coming over 
the educational methods of this country, especially in 
elementary schools, consequent upon the recognition of the 
value of the imagination in education and the need for allowing 
full scope for its development. At a recent meeting of the 
British Association, Professor Dewar stated that the failure 
of elementary education up to the present was a failure to 

evelop and train the imagination of the children of the 
masses. Reading, writing, ciphering and learning by rote - 
7 11C 1 consti tuted the greater part of the curriculum of our 

f “ tary sc hools, while useful and necessary in every schema 
anr) 6 , UCa ^ 10n aie on ly the instruments of future education, 
other TV 11 tllemse ^ ves practically no educational value ; als° 
subjects in the school curriculum which might have 
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possessed an educational value have been generally taucht 
in such a manner as to render them useless for this' purpose 
The education, or so-called education, of our elemental 
schools has been directed in the main towards the production 
of a machine-like facility for certain operations but contributed 
little or nothing towards the development of enterprise, 
initiative, or insight, that are wholly dependent on the 
imagination. Professor Dewar’s statement was, and is still, 
to a large extent true also of the secondary education of this 
country. 

The value of the cultivation of the imagination cannot be 
properly estimated without some understanding of the true 
nature of this faculty, and its relation to the other faculties 
of the human mind. It may not be unprofitable, therefore, to 
give some preliminary consideration to this aspect of the 
subject. 

It is far too common to regard the imagination only as it 
exhibits itself in its abnormal aspects, that is, in the whimsical 
fancies of children, in the unpractical day dreaminess of the 
super-imaginative person of weak will-power, or in the 
hallucinations or delusions of the insane, and to consider its 
possession, except in the realms of art, as a hindrance to all 
material progress. It is common also, and it was the practice 
among the earlier psychologists, to regard the imagination 
as a faculty existing and acting quite apart from the other 
faculties, such as thought, reason and will, whereas, in fact, 
the connection and dependency is of the closest. All thinking 
is based upon imagination. 

The simplest and lowest form of the imagination is^what 
may be roughly described as memory, i.e., the reproduction 
in the mind of some past experience, chiefly such as is gaine 
through the senses, whether of sight, hearing, touch, taste 
or smell. This is called Reproductive Imagination, an 
shared by animals low in the organic scale. 

What is popularly known as imagination, however, is 
something that is built upon this lowei form, an is mown as 

Constructive Imagination , which may bt c on^it 1 ie 'in .1 
three heads. Of these the first is called the In! t Ueetual 

Imagination and is the imagination by w m i a< 7 t ; ons 01 - 
knowledge. It seizes upon the images of P as sc s. 
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of them a , n image of s °methi nR 

pa ? never come within our actual experience, that i«f 
^"er been present to our senses. This f 0rm 0 J 
tinn subserves the acquisition of knowledge. As 
Nation advances and the bounds of knowledge widen, 
T greater becomes the need for the exercise of this form of 
imagination How little of the knowledge we acquire in these 


davs is derived directly through the evidence of our senses ! 
Take for instance, the two subjects of geography and history. 
Only’ a very small fraction of our knowledge of the earth’s 
surface and of events is deri\ed fiom actual acquaintance, 
incomparably the greater part being acquired through an effort 
of the imagination. Thus, when we are required to conceive the 
appearance of some foieign objei t 01 scene, we select the images 
in our mind of objects we have seen which we conceive to be 
most like to it, and build up therefrom the new image, If, for 
instance, we are required to imagine a volcano in eruption, we 
call up to our minds, perhaps, the images of a mountain with a 
sharp summit, of a chimney with smoke issuing out of it, of a 
furnace with leaping flames, and from these and other like images 
build up a new image which forms our conception of a volcano. 
So again with history, our practical experience of men and 
events, being so limited in time and space, is incomparably 
smaller than that of which we have knowledge and which we 
have had to acquire by an effort of the imagination. 

The second head of Constructive Imagination is what is 
noun as Practical Imagination or Invention. Every new 
in\ ention implies the exercise of this form of imagination. In the 
1 cess the mind leaps ahead of what is actual, sees in 
;™ g T tl0n tlle goa ^ to strive for, and then bv a series of 

Th .T™ entS finds the w «y there, 
concern *4i ^ Aesthetic or Artistic , which is not 

production^ \ 1 ^ acquisltion of knowledge or with practical 

^ Creatl ° n <> f the beautiful and the 
the painting 0 of * em ° tl0ns ’ whether in the writing of a poem, 
composition & h 1 ( tnre, or the production of a musical 

T'h j 

the discovery ^ le Pagination was no less necessary to 

bv Newton tho m(1U a hy Columbus, the law of gravitation 
’ thG lnvent i°n of the steam engine by Watts, or 
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the winning of the Peninsular campaign by Wellesley than to 
the carving of the Elgin marbles or the writing of Paradise lost 
So no great reformer, whether political, social or religious' 
but has had the strong imagination. 

In addition, when it is stated that imagination forms the 
basis of all sympathy, and of all wit and humour, enough will 
have been said to show how potent is this faculty, and how 
important it is, therefore, to neglect no means whereby its 
development may be encouraged. 

Now imagination is like all the other faculties, capable of 
development by judicious training, and on the other hand it 
becomes stunted or wild by disuse or neglect. The extent to 
which it admits of cultivation in the case of young children 
will depend upon whether it is a faculty that is early developed. 
As to this there can be no doubt. None of the faculties is so 
conspicuous in children as that of the imagination. While 
the reason is still immature and almost incapable of any 
systematic training, and the will power is still weak, the 
imagination is so strong that one is tempted to believe that 
in the earliest years of childhood imagination is at its strongest 
and suffers a gradual decline during the rest of the lifetime. 

The strength of the imagination in the young is, howe\ ei . 
more apparent than real. It is more conspicuous in childhood 
because, being less restrained by reason and the will, it manifests 
itself in odd and striking manner which attracts attention. 
Children look out upon a new and strange world, which as ye 
is but partly understood. They cannot, therefoie, distinguis i 
readily between what is real and what is fancifu . ie 
or the realities of this world are so powerfully P rese ^ 
mind of the adult that his imaginings cannot procee 
they are checked by his sense of their absur i } or ^ ose 
Children on the other hand have not corne^ m o^ ^ yet 
communion with their surroundings. anc i 

come ,o lie upon them with “its weight heav * “ t 
deep almost L life” and so & li™ 

imaginings on and on till for hours a « ^ unrea lity of it 

in a world of fancy, nor the absur i „■ her skirts and 

once strike them. We see a little gul ho m& birds an d 

pretending to be a bird and fly, wh.v no , s fof grante d. 

why not she, the impossibility of it is • 
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, n , ls0 the impossibility Of wolves and bears frequenting that 
common-place wood near his prosaic English home which the 
wToves to imagine, is not so present to his mind with his 
scintv knowledge of the world as to readily disturb or check 


the fancy In general, though, children in giving themselves 
un completely for the time being to the spell of their fancies 
do so purposely for the delight of it, conscious the whole time 
of its unreality. Thus, a little boy of my acquaintance when 
still in the age of frocks, indulged himself with the fancy that 
there were little creatures whom he called “ Pinky-dinks ” 
who lived under the sofa, and came out to play with him 
when he was alone in the room. He would indulge in play 
and conversation with them, and, when asked, described them, 
oddly enough, as little animals without hands or feet. He 
nearly always ended his narrations of them though by saying 
“They are not really there, you know.” Sully tells a 
pretty story of a little girl who, when her mother spoke 
disparagingly about her doll, begged her with tears in her eyes 
not to make such remarks in the doll’s presence as she had been 
trying all her life to keep her dollie from knowing that she 
(the dollie) was not alive. 

Children are not, therefore, to such a degree as is sometimes 
supposed, the victims of their own fancies. They indulge 
themselves for the pure love of romancing, it is part of their 
play that fills up so great a portion of their life. Very jealous 
are they, too, that the pretence should be strictly observed in 
e\er} particular, and well known is the irritability of the little 
masters in this art of make-belief when the stolid unimaginative 

u t throws the cold water of scepticism over the artistic 
•p, 6 uorse still clumsily endeavours to play a part in it. 
x A* f- ^ lr . P res ^ n § ov er her toy shop may well be excused 
her tCaiS ^ ecause I ler mother came in and kissed 

known better ^ ^ shopman and she ou g ht t0 haVG 

whir w !! 16 m " ) ‘? rU0US com Parisons and the pretty conceits 
such as call' ° imagination of children, 

0r a pantin evv ~ dro P s tears, butterflies flying pansies, 
inability to m ak °\ 1 pud ' pu ^’ are due largely to the 
scanty experience of dlStlnCti0nS ’ and als ° t0 the child s 

lln gs, so that the objects in his mine 
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with which to make comparison are few These 
early and commendable efforts at the instituting of comJL 

and the drawing of analogies, processes in which thXTn"/ 
tion plays a great part. miagma- 

It has been already stated that all imagination is based 
upon actual experience, that is, the conception of any obiect 
outside the evidence of our senses is formed out of the images 
in our mind of things within our actual sensorial experience 
It follows, therefore, owing to the limited experience of children 
that their conception of things, particularly those of an abstract 
nature, is often very crude. Thus, their conception of God 
and of heaven is, to say the least of it, homely and familiar, for 
they cannot as yet conceive of them in the abstract, nor as 
differing from the people and places which they see around 
them. The moon and the stars are explained as the lights 
of heaven shining through holes in the floor, and thunder as 
the noise made by God getting in his coals, as. if he were an 
ordinary house-holder. Of like nature was the remark of a 
little girl of my acquaintance, during a heavy shower of rain, 
as to the very big watering-can that God must have. It was 
the same little girl that when she was not allowed to go out 
and play on a fine Sunday, which succeeded a week of wet 
days, because, as was explained, this was God’s day, complained 
bitterly that it was very selfish of God giving her six wet days 
and keeping the only fine day in the week for Himself. She 
could not conceive of Him as a person differing fiom the people 
she knew, but as having virtues and vices common with theirs. 

The most conspicuous manifestations of imagination, 
however, in children, appear in their habit of investing inanima e 

objects with life, and in their play. 

Animising or the personifying of inanimate o ]ec s se 
to be a necessary phase in the life of the in im ua a ^ , 
been in the life of the race. The period of annmsm corresponds 

to the mythological period when the sun i founta in 

endowed with a personal individuality, ^ 

had its nymph and every tree its dry * ’ ttribute d intelligence 
that between the age of two and three s i _ ^ ^ manufac tured 

not only to living creatures but also o ^ monotonous 

articles and that she often used ° 1 place an d would 
existence of a pebble always lying m H 



pleased to have a change of view So another child pityi 
L lonely existence of a rose tree transplanted it to a bed of 
rose trees that it might have company. This spirit of ani mism 
must tend largely to develop the sympathy of children, though 
this is not exactly the feeling that animates a little nephew of 
mine who, I observe, when stumbling or otherwise injuring 
himself against a chair or other article of furniture, invariably 
retorts by giving it a vicious kick. 

The tendency of children to endow inanimate objects with 
life is shown more particularly in their adoration of dolls, 
which, if we extend the meaning of the word doll to effigies 
of other animals than the human, seems a necessary stage of 
development in all children. Here again we see how the 
development of the child follows that of the race, for this stage 
corresponds in some degree to that of fetichism among savages. 
It is, however, something more than that. Sir John Lubbock 
remarks that a doll is a hybrid between the baby and the 
fetich. Doll worship is universal among all races, and the 
intense craving for dolls which children have, and particularly 
girls, shows that it is prompted by some deep need in their 
nature which we, as yet, can only faintly understand, but 
must conclude that as a child’s craving for food indicates its 
need for the building up of the physical body, so the craving 
or to}, syndicates that they must minister to the proper develop- 
men o the mind, the want of which brings starvation. We 
. . , . ^ guess the full extent of the effect of doll 

oft J;, 1 .. rei l ^ earn by imitation, and doubtless much 
proceerlir^ 011 * ^ ^ ^ ie °PP or tunity it gives of imitating the 

all the process 0 fd dderS ’ &S When a little girl wiU g0 through 
to bed and nr- f reSSlng and undressing her doll, putting it 

upon it. The ° 1Sm ^ °^ er the common domestic duties 
u Pon their affectlon which children will lavish 

of their symmthi j VG a stron g effect also in the stirring 
With girls it grat'f S ^ generad y upon their moral nature, 
instincts. Some 1 ^ dev(do P s thus early their maternal 

d° so more were it n^t 6 eager ^ to dolls and would perhaps 

t )r - Stanley Hall ri^ i 1Scoura ged in them as being effeminate. 
byab °ym his Lr res thisand states that the cult of dolls 
Wais tends to make him a better father. 
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It is wonderful how powerful a child’s . . 

the most unlikely objects with the charaListeXt:™/ 
» , n0 pr ° perly ma "«factured doll is f„ r , hcomi a 
of hay with a strmg fed round the middle or a clout of rag 
with a knot at he end will suffice, and p„ ssess under th f 

transformation of the child’s imagination all the attributes 

of the human form <,lvln 'o One may here doubt stronglv 
the wisdom of furnishing children with dolls that are too 
elaborately made. The personality of the doll is a 
creature of the child’s imagination, the thing of wood or 
wax put into its hands is simply the basis upon which children 
(.reate, m imagination, what is to them, for the time being 
a living personage with all human characteristics. A doll 
that is too elaborately made does not make so much call upon 
a child’s imagination, and therefore in one sense fails in its 
purpose. Nor does it always follow that the more expensive 
doll affords the greater pleasure for it is frequently observed to be 
far more coldly treated than perhaps the most battered raga- 
muffin of the doll family. The attitude of children’s minds 
towards their dolls is one most difficult for adults to compre- 
hend, however large their sympathies. This was particularly 
impressed upon me once when I discovered in conversation 
with a little nephew of mine, aged four, about a little toy dog, 
to which he had been crooning for the past half-hour that, 
while very loath to part altogether with the belief that the 
dog was really alive, he had not the slightest doubt that in 
time it would become alive and bai'k and bite and gambol 
about like the live dogs he knew. I tried to take the oppoi 
tunity to enlighten his ignorance, but he floored me instanter 
with a question on biogenesis from which I was glad to eat 

a hasty retreat. .... 

The activity of children’s imagination comes out, k 
most strongly in their play. Restlessness is a marked feature 
of childhood and the imagination of children expresses 
largely in movement. There are stiong gioun s 0 , 

that imagination has a motor origin, and there * 
close relationship between the movements o c 1 lations hip 
development of their mind. The recognition of this relation MP 

is quite modern, and there is still mu onnec tion between 
physiological explanation. So close is 1 
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the mind and the muscular action in children that their ideas as 

!oon as conceived must by some uncontrollable impulse be 

expressed in action, and this is in the main the raison d'etre of 
children’s play. So, by reaction, their movements, whether 
expressed in the apparently aimless tossing about of the limbs 
in the sheer joy of movement, or in the acting out of a childish 
comedy or tragedy, while in themselves the outward expression 
of imagination, also influence and powerfully assist in i ts 
development. The day is happily over when it was part 0 f 
the curriculum of girls’ schools, or as they were then called 
young ladies’ seminaries, to impress upon the pupils that it 
was unladylike or unfeminine to run, and when the only 
exercise recognised was the stately two and two crocodile 
procession. It is no wonder that the outcome of such education 
was to produce women as devoid of healthy imagination and 
the agility of mind that one regards as the true end of education, 
as they were of the elasticity of limb and freedom of physical 
action that tell of bodily health. 

The sense of rhythm in children is very marked and nursery 
rhymes of the style of “ Jack and Jill ” charm not so much from 
their sense, for of that there is little, but from the rhythmic 
flow of the words that have such an enchantment for children’s 
ears. The rhythmic movement of dancing has also a 
fascination for children and the value of dancing as an 
educational factor in the development of the mind will in the 
utuie be doubtless more fully recognised than it is now. 
ns o\e of rhythm or orderly movement should be encouraged 
th m fi ^ ^° r orc ^ er ^ ness in thought or imagination. On 
chp P a * and dlsorder ly or slovenly movements should be 
bg • . llU ing the opposite effect. Plenty of scope should 
sdou t n ° r ng cdddren 1° play and romp and the more 
develonm° US f aCti ° n the better as more conducive to the 
not mean^h ^ ^ lndividu ality of their mind. This does 
generally kn ^ eVer ’ those aimless movements which are 

“r mUSt be «*>»•. Sud ' 

and are an indi t' a cons P^ cuous feature in the insane, 
due to lack of \v'li° n wan t of control of the imagination 

(when not due t ^i 0Wer ' w ith children such movements 
weakness of the ° .i, aC ^ (d healthy occupation) arise from 
vail power and they should be taught to 


exercise their will in the restraint of such movements "and 
thereby, as the natural consequence, in the restraint of looseness 
of thought or imagination. ess 

Much of the knowledge acquired by children is through 
observance and imitation of the actions of adults and most 
children’s play is imitative. Here comes out strongly the 
force of their imagination, whereby many a child seems to live 
most of his time m a world of make-belief. He will spend 
hours on end rehearsing one scene after another of the events 
presented to him in actual life, whether 

“ A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral,” 


and no person of his acquaintance, whether in actual life 
or story book, but is brought into the little actor’s repertoire 

“Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage* 

With all the persons down to palsied age, 

That life brings with her in her equipage. 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


(To be continued .) 


